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Invasive Species: The Problem that Won’t Go Away 
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Gabriella Chavarria, Natural Resources Defense Council 


Invasive species are causing grim impacts on vital environmental, economic, and other interests. For 
example, they are partially to blame for the status of about half of US endangered and threatened 
species. Also, invasives-related damages are estimated to cost more than $100 billion per year in the 
US. Property damage is widespread. Health impacts on wildlife and people are increasing. Invasive 
species are undercutting attempts to maintain the productivity of agriculture and fisheries and they 
are undermining decades of conservation investments. 


The continuing failure of policymakers to address this issue seriously has left the country vulnerable 
to further harmful invasions. The global movement of species is relentless and there are many more 
capable of reaching the country — both those known to disrupt natural ecosystems and resource-de- 
pendent industries and also those whose impacts are difficult to predict. The rate at which these new 
invasions occur is increasing, tied to burgeoning rates of international trade. 


On the other hand, awareness of invasive species problems has grown exponentially in the past decade 
and new solutions are emerging. Because the federal government regulates the movement of organisms 
into the country and among US states, policy solutions require strong federal action. We are convinced 
that a diverse community of biodiversity advocates, managers, and scientists can create the pressure 
to transform what is now backward, weak, and piecemeal federal policy. 


Part of the Solution: NECIS 


In 2003, several organizations created the National Environmental Coalition on Invasive Species 
(NECIS) to advocate for solutions to invasive species problems. The Coaliton was intended to provide 
a united environmental and scientific voice on related policy. NECIS also aimed to leverage limited 
resources and catalyze real action. 


As of 2006, NECIS remains the only partnership of major environmental groups tackling this issue. 
The 14 affiliated groups represent more than six million members and supporters, including hundreds 
of thousands of grassroots activists. (A list of member groups and activities is at www.necis.net.) 
Coalition leaders include scientists, lawyers, lobbyists, and activist organizers with many years of 
experience on invasive species issues. NECIS provides 

expertise in key areas, including managing ballast Contents 

water, protecting natural areas from weeds, blocking 

new forest pathogens, and negotiating international CGBD WORKING GROUPS...5 
treaties. Coalition members meet monthly, collabo- 

rate and share ideas through a dedicated listserv, and MEMBER NEWS 

maintain the website. 


NECIS has been extraordinarily successful, given the 
challenging political climate. The Coalition helped 
pass seven pieces of federal legislation, ranging from 
new efforts on tamarisk and sudden oak death to key 
changes to federal highway policy and an international 
migratory bird treaty. NECIS also mobilized experts 
to request that federal agencies ban imports of noto- 
riously damaging species such as black carp and the 
marine seaweed caulerpa. The Coalition generated a 
call to action supported by about 800 scientists and 
120 citizens’ groups. Members issued repeated action 
alerts that halted passage of weak ballast water legisla- 
tion in 2005 and, so far, in 2006 — often working with 
an expanded coalition of clean water groups. 


Despite this success, NECIS has not been able to 
break through competing Congressional and agency 
priorities. The Coalition has not been able to provide 
a sufficient counterweight to industry lobbyists nor 
has it been successful in helping to pass major reform 
legislation. University scientists — who are among the 
chief proponents for action — express disappointment 
that the environmental community has not invested 
significantly more in the issue and they increasingly 
call for bolder action. 


Now, with three years’ experience with NECIS, it is 
clear that major, long-term policy gains will require 
significantly greater resources to overcome these 
obstacles. NECIS leaders have laid out a plan to do 
this. 


Three Campaigns Strategy 
NECIS partners have developed the organization’s 


first strategic plan, for 2007-2009, with support from 
the Turner Foundation. The Coalition has made it 


a priority to prevent the introduction and spread of 
invasive species in several ways: by identifying and 
filling legislative and regulatory gaps; by ensuring 
full implementation of current laws; and by devel- 
oping and disseminating key messages on invasive 
species threats. These priorities will revolutionize 
invasive species policy if individual NECIS leaders 
and groups can obtain the financial support to fully 
implement them. 


NECIS’ success in reaching this aim depends on 
achieving victories in three discrete campaigns, fo- 
cused, respectively, on aquatic invaders; terrestrial 
plants and plant-associated pests and pathogens; and 
invasive terrestrial animals. Combined, these three 
focal areas address the full array of invasive threats, 
including the most important means by which invasive 
species reach the country. 


Distinct campaigns are essential because of the struc- 
ture of the national and international systems govern- 
ing each. Most of NECIS’ efforts are directed at US 
federal policy because incoming trade and travelers 
are the source of most new invaders. In each area, the 
Coalition has identified specific short- and longer-term 
actions that Congress and the White House can take. 
However, the international system also needs reform 
to overcome the barriers erected under trade liberal- 
ization agreements. 


NECIS campaigns are feasible and built on a sub- 
stantial base of solid science. They will bring a range 
of tools to bear, including analysis, advocacy, media 
work, outreach, and alliance-building. Media work 
will be a high priority, especially to develop stronger 
messages, to publicize newly arrived invaders, and to 
document particularly significant impacts — all in key 
Congressional districts and states. 


Success in achieving a few of the goals outlined for 
the three campaigns would radically improve specific 
policies. Success in achieving all the goals, in all three 
campaigns would help prevent substantial damage to 
ecosystems and economies worldwide. 


Highest Congressional Priorities 


Members of Congress who lead certain, key commit- 
tees will enable or block progress. They not only enact 
legislation, they also scrutinize the efforts of federal 
agencies, and determine where funds are allocated. 
Therefore, NECIS seeks to work most closely with 
those members who sit on the following committees 
or their most relevant subcommittees: 


*Senate Environment and Public Works Committee 
(James Inhofe, R-OK); 

*Senate Commerce, Science, and Transportation Com- 
mittee (Ted Stevens, R-AK; Daniel Inouye, D-HI); 
*House Resources Committee (Richard Pombo, R- 
CA; Nick Rahall, D-WV); 

*House Science Committee (subcommittee chair Vern 
Ehlers (R-MI); and the 

*House Transportation and Infrastructure Committee 
(subcommittee chair John Duncan, R-TN). 


Other members also have a strong interest in these 
issues and are consistent supporters, despite not 
leading the most relevant committees. This list is not 
exhaustive, but includes: (1) Sens. Carl Levin, D- 
MI, and George Voinovich, R-OH and Reps. Wayne 
Gilchrest, R-MD, and Steven LaTourette, R-OH, on 
aquatic invaders; (2) Reps. Darlene Hooley, D-OR, 
Anthony Weiner, D-NY, and David Wu, D-OH, on 
funding for non-native forest pests and pathogens; and 
(3) Sen. Daniel Akaka, D-HI, on managing invaders 
on public lands. 


If the Republican Party retains control of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, committee leader- 
ship would probably remain much like that above, 
although a few members typically change committee 
assignments in a new, two-year Congress. If, on the 
other hand, Democrats win control of either or both 
houses, all committee and subcommittee leadership 
would change. Usually several months pass while 
members prioritize their committee choices and the 
impacts of leadership assignments cascade through the 
system. With Democratic leadership, then, we would 
expect a longer period of uncertainty in 2007, before 
the new Congress gets down to business. 


Role of Funders 


Many funders, like their environmental counterparts, 
have been reluctant to devote significant resources to 
invasive species issues. The topic gained traction in 
the mid-1990s, so it may not be part of already-full and 
long-standing biodiversity portfolios. While NECIS 
groups in Washington, DC have seen a considerable 
increase in policy attention to this issue, this change 
may be less apparent to funders based elsewhere 
— funders who seem less convinced of the availabil- 
ity of solutions. 


Lack of funding, in turn, has lowered the impact of 
NECIS. For example, most of the NECIS organiza- 
tions devote only a fraction of one staff position to 
invasives-related work. Few Coalition members have 
budgets specifically for this issue. None of their efforts 
are fully funded by grants, a requirement our most fis- 
cally-responsible member groups have for increasing 
staff capacity — regardless of the scope of the problem 
or the richness of the policy opportunities. 


So there is no shortage of chances for funders to help! 
We need to tackle this problem at all levels — from the 
local to the international. There is a role for everyone. 
Funders that work with local groups can support model 
efforts and provide the outreach support for successes 
to be adopted more widely. Regional funders can 
ensure that their clients’ voices are heard in the press 
and among state and national policymakers. National 
funders, especially, can provide support for staffing 
groups like those in NECIS — and boost that support to 
a level that makes the success of our three campaigns 
inevitable. 


Problems can be Solved 


Funders and environmental and scientific groups are 
indispensable partners. Together, we have made im- 
portant progress on other problems that once seemed 
equally relentless and intractable: acid rain, endan- 
gered species, DDT, and domestic water pollution. 
NECIS aims to ensure that, within several years, 
invasive species problems are seen as similarly solv- 
able. Nevertheless, the global movement of invasive 
species is one of our most urgent challenges and 
reaching this vision is not assured. By aggressively 
addressing invasive species issues, NECIS members 
and funders together can provide invaluable and long- 
lasting benefits of conserving the precious biological 
diversity of our nation. 


For additional information on NECIS, contact Gabri- 
ela Chavarria, Natural Resources Defense Council, 
Washington, DC, 202-289-6868, gchavarria@nrdc. 
org or Phyllis Windle, Union of Concerned Scientists, 
Washington, DC, 202-331-5440, pwindle@ucsusa. 


org. 


CGBD WORKING GROUPS 


Climate and Energy 


The Climate and Energy Funders Group spent the end 
of August celebrating California passing the Global 
Warming Solutions Act. In September, the Funders 
Group hosted a very well attended conference call, 
“Biofuels 101,” which featured presentation by Su- 
zanne Hunt from the Worldwatch Institute and Jim 
Kleinschmidt from the Institute for Agriculture and 
Trade Policy. Suzanne and Jim gave an overview of 
biodiesel and ethanol production, including the fact 
that energy companies such as BP have committed to 
investing $900 million in “renewable fuels.” 


In October, the Funders Group sponsored a session at 
the Environmental Grantmakers Association (EGA) 
Retreat, “From the Ground Up: State and Local 
Leadership on Global Warming.” The session fea- 
tured California Public Utilities Commissioner Dian 
Grueneich and Representative Joe Hackney from the 
North Carolina House of Representatives. The session 
contrasted two states that have both made progress on 
climate change — North Carolina and California — but 


each in their own way. 


Health and Environmental Funders Network 


During October, the Health & Environmental Funders 
Network (HEFN) Catalysts hosted a funder retreat to 
discuss strategic grantmaking on chemicals, environ- 
ment and health. The Catalysts retreat was immediately 
followed by the EGA Fall Retreat, which included at 
least eight sessions focused on environmental health 
and/or environmental justice issues, including build- 
ing women’s leadership in the environmental health 
movement; the blue-green alliance; the safe cosmetics 
campaign; and green chemistry and community sustain- 
ability. 


HEFN’s October conference call focused on “Politics of 
Preemption: Federal Efforts to Constrain Environmental 
Health Protections by State, Local and Tribal Govern- 
ments,” and featured speakers Andy Igrejas, National 
Environmental Trust, and Joe Guth, California League 
for Environmental Enforcement Now (CLEEN) and 
Science and Environmental Health Network. 


This month, HEFN is hosting a “Funders Briefing on 
Green Chemistry and Sustainability Criteria for the Bio- 
based Economy.” HEFN also is working with Grant- 
makers In Health (GIH) to plan several environmental 
health-related programmatic offerings for the GIH 2007 
annual meeting in February in Miami. 


Land and Freshwater Conservation 


On November 1, the Working Group hosted a conference 
call on conservation thresholds for land use planners. The 
Conservation Thresholds Program is a collaborative effort 
of conservation biologists, land use planners and policy 
makers. It is designed to support wildlife habitat conserva- 
tion through the development and promotion of the next 
generation of science-based land use planning tools. On 
the teleconference, Environmental Law Institute staff were 
joined by leading thinkers and practitioners in the field ina 
discussion about Conservation Thresholds including Gary 
Tabor, North American Director, Wildlife Conservation 
Society, and Reed Noss, Davis-Shine Endowed Professor, 
Department of Biology, University of Central Florida. 


On November 6, the Working Group will host a conference 
call on the implementation of wildlife action plans in each 
of the states. These federally mandated but locally grown 
conservation plans provide a comprehensive vision at the 
state level for protecting all wildlife species - common 
and endangered, game and non-game. On the call, Mark 
Shaffer of the Doris Duke Charitable Foundation will be 
joined by guest speakers Dale Hall, Director of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and Naomi Edelson of the As- 
sociation of Fish & Wildlife Agencies. 


In late October, the Working Group hosted a brief- 
ing on U.S. water policy and management issues in 
Berkeley. The meeting investigated how we can eq- 
uitably and sustainably plan to allocate water among 
its various uses and users while ensuring adequate 
supplies and flows to maintain biological health and 
biodiversity. 


Agenda topics included: 


¢Water Policy/Management & Biodiversity Conser- 
vation 

*Trends, Key Issues, and Challenges 

*Tools of the Trade: Law, Policy, and the Pursuit of 
Water for Biodiversity 

*Real World Examples of How the Tools are Applied 
to Create Change and Improve Water Management 
for Biodiversity Conservation 

*Moving Toward an Integrated (Basinwide and Multi- 
constituency) Approach to Water Management: Cur- 
rent Theory and Practice. 


Marine Conservation 


In September, the Marine Working Group hosted 
a conference call with Lee Crockett of the Marine 
Fish Conservation Network, who gave members 
an update on Congressional activities regarding 
the Magnuson-Stevens Act reauthorization, federal 
budget and National Oceanic & Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (NOAA) Fiscal Year 2007 appropriations, 
NOAA Organic Act, Marine Mammal Protection Act 
amendments, offshore oil and gas drilling, and coral 
legislation. To open the call, Amy Mathews Amos and 
Laura Viggiano updated funders on a recent meeting of 
sustainable seafood advocates, hosted for the Packard 
Foundation at Airlie House. 


The Marine Working Group will be convening its an- 
nual winter meeting during the week of March 26-30, 
2007 in Portland, Oregon. The exact dates have yet to 
be determined. 


The Baja California/Gulf of California funders will 
resume their regular conference calls on November 21. 
Issues that may be addressed on the call include: a pro- 
posed workshop with Mexican NGOs to begin creating 
a “success map”; plans for a communications strategy; 
conservation expropriations with the Mexican govern- 
ment; and preliminary discussions with economists and 
real estate experts about establishing an investment fund 
for sustainable resorts. 


CGBD MEMBER NEWS 


Marty Kaplan (Kann-Rasmussen Foundation) and the law 
firm Wilmer Cutler Pickering Hale and Dorr LLP will be 
honored in New York City on November 9 at the Wildlife 
Trust’s International Conservation Awards Gala. Marty and 
the firm will be recognized for their outstanding record of 
pro bono work for Wildlife Trust. 


The Ivey Foundation of Toronto was awarded the IMD- 
Lombard Odier Distinguished Family Business Award in 
recognition of the Foundation’s commitment to philan- 
thropy and specifically for excellence in the clarity and 
sustainability of its mission, exemplary governance, dedi- 
cation to family values and the involvement of multiple 
generations. 


Thea Levkovitz has joined the Wilburforce Foundation as 
the new Program Associate for the Alaska/British Columbia 
region. Thea comes from the Washington Association of 


Churches where she was Director of the Partnership for 
Religion and the Environment. Thea spent seven years 
at the northwest office of The Wilderness Society as 
Outreach Coordinator. 


Another addition to the Wilburforce staff is Liz Bell, 
Program Associate, who will be working on the Foun- 
dation’s Northwest/Southwest region. Liz previously 
worked as an advisor and co-founder of a nonprofit 
capacity building program. She has over 20 years of land 
conservation experience including ten years strengthen- 
ing the organizational and programmatic excellence of 
land trusts in the Pacific Northwest. 


Hank Cauley has joined the Pew Charitable Trusts’ 
DC office as Senior Officer for their Environment 
Program. 
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